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died a few months after her son's birth. Her husband,
Jan Paderewski, was the steward of the property of a land-
owner, Iwanowski, in Podolia, the farthest south-eastern
corner of Poland. He was the descendant of a family who
had always been stewards or gentlemen farmers. Although
they were hardly richer than prosperous peasants nor
differed from them in their circumstances, they possessed
their crest, they prided themselves on their old and noble
traditions, and their general intellectual level was much
higher than that of the peasantry. Jan Paderewski was
not directly involved in the insurrection of 1863, yet it was
found out that he had kept arms and uniforms for the in-
surgents, and he was duly arrested. He was sent from one
trial to another, one prison to another. As no clear com-
plicity could be proved, he was released after a year of
cross-examination and imprisonment. The two children
had spent the year with an aunt. After their father's final
release the whole family settled down in Volhynia, where
M. Paderewski became steward to another landowner.
Little Ignas, a boy with a pale complexion, a suggestion
of mischief about the mouth, with red hair and with legs
slightly too short for his strong body, was a lively child who
adored all forms of practical jokes, and who in later days at
school was well known for his high spirits. The one thing
he did not particularly care for was work. He was very
fond of music. There was an old-fashioned piano at home,
and both he and his sister had taken piano lessons since their
earliest years. Their teacher, M. Runowski, was a pupil of
the Conservatoire at Vienna. There still exists a photo-
graph which shows us little Ignas surrounded by the three
people among whom he spent his childhood : beside his
little sister there is the father and M. Runowski. Music-
teaching in Volhynia cannot have been a lucrative job.
M. Runowski's suit is shabby, his shoes are dusty, his general
appearance unkempt. Quite different is the moustachio-ed
and benevolent father, with his Sunday suit, shiny shoes and
a wave of curly hair. The year in Russian prisons must